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The Necessity for Tarif Revision and Redaction In Order to Prevent Industrial 
Monopoly at Home and to Save Our Foreign Commerce from Retalatory Tariffs 
and Commercial Wars which Threaten it Abroad, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, November 16, 1903. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1921) to carry into effect a conven- 
tion between the United States and the Republic of Cuba, signed on the Lith 
day of December, in the year 1 

Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is the second extraordinary session of 
Congress that has been called since the advent of the Republican 

ty to power in 1896. ‘The first was called immediately succeed- 
ing the Presidential election and the assumption of power by the 
Republicans. Though the election of 1896 was fought out and 
won entirely upon financial and currency issues, yet these were 
utterly ignored, and Congress was convened for the sole purpose 
of enacting tariff legislation. It was said that currency and 
financial reforms could wait, and they have waned and waited 
ever since. The Republican party hastened to use the power it 
had obtained upon other issues to enact the Dingley tariff bill, 
which imposed customs duties far higher than ever before existed 
in this country and greatly exceeding those of any other nation. 

The measure was protection run mad. It represented not the 
convictions, not the policy of the conservative and reasonable por- 
tion.of the Republican party, but it voiced the wishes of the ex- 
treme, exclusive, and prohibitory protectionists. 
that if the high and exclusive rates of the act were maintained 
it would create at home industrial monopolies, with exorbitant 
prices extorted from consumers, and abroad it would engender 
retaliatory tariffs and commercial wars. 
evils, a provision was inserted in section 4, authorizing within two 
years the negotiation of reciprocity treaties, to be approved by 
Congress, permitting a reduction of 20 per cent upon all the 
rates contained in the act. By this means it was intended that 


the extreme prohibitory rates should be materially reduced and | 


the measure to become one of reasonable and moderate protection. 

As above stated, it was expected that these reductions when 
made would restrain monopoly at home and avert retaliatory 
tariffs and commercial wars abroad. I do not believe the Dingley 
bill could ever have passed except from the promised and ex- 
pected reductions to be made through reciprocity treaties. Ido 
not believe Mr. Dingley when he yreaeret the bill would have 
imposed such high duties, nor do I believe President McKinley 
would have approved: them, except for the e 


and reductions to be madethrough such treaties. But all of these 


expectations have ended in disappointment, All of these hopes | 


have been blasted. The two years during which treaties permit- 


ting this reduction could be negotiated have expired. Nota treaty | 
entered into under this section has been ratified. To-day, with | 


the exception of coal, which was modified at the last session of 
Congress, all the exorbitant and exclusive rates of duty imposed 
by the Dingiey Act are in full forceand effect. There 
no modifications, no reductions, as intended by its author and 
President McKinley and expected by the country at the time of 
itspassage. ‘The greed and power of trusts and monopolies, who 
are the onl; »eneficiaries of these ee have de- 
feated these wise and beneficent intentions. e Dingley Act, 
with the fourth section providing for reductions, destroyed by 
lapse of time and the refusal of the Senate to ratify the treaties 
negotiated under it, has become a swollen, ugly, misshapen thing, 
which would be disowned by its father if living and should be 
_ meni by the country. [Applause on the Democratic 
e. 


It was evident | 


To avoid these two 


ted modifications | 


ve been | 


| The evils following the passage of the Dingley Act and the main- 
tenance of its extreme high rates have come in a greater degree 
than ever anticipated by its opponents. 

Under its protecting wings monoply has been sheltéred and 
reared, so grown and increased in this country that it has become 
almost absolute. There is scarcely an industry in this country 
that has not. been organized since the passage of this act into a 
trust or combine. Their creation and growth commenced with 
the passage of this act and have continued ever since. Many of 
the most notorious and iniquitous monopolies are entirely depend- 
ent upon the protection given in the Dingley Act for their ex- 
istence and continuance. It was this act which breathed into 
their nostrils the breath of life. Shielded by this act from for- 
eign competition, the trusts and combines have advanced to the 
consumer the price of all commodities until the costs of produc- 
tion and of living have nearly doubled. No increase of wages 

| can near approach the enhanced cost of living occasioned by this 
| act. 
| In the forcible language of the campaign of 1895, the Dingley 
| Act is dishonest, since it will not permit a dollar to purchase a 
| dollar’s worth of goods. [Applause.] That the rates imposed 
| are too high and are unjust is forcibly and glaringly illustrated 
| by the fact that the monopolies of this country have repeatedly 
| confessed that they sell their varied products abroad, after pay- 
| ing freight there, costs of sale, and ¢‘stribution, for less than they 
charge home consumers. This is rapidly becoming a settled pol- 
| icy. The prohibitory rates imposed in the Dingley Act means to 
| many legitimate manufacturers who sell their products in foreign 
markets that they must pay higher prices for the raw material 
| used than is paid by their competitors. It means to the farmers 
| of this country, who must find in foreign markets a sale for their 
| products, that they must pay for their farming implements, fer- 
tilfzers, and various articles purchased and used a much higher 
price than is paid by their foreign competitors. This discrimina- 
| tion, made possible by this act and sanctioned by those in power, 
who maintain its preposterous rates, places the manufacturers, 
_merchants, and farmers of this country at a great disadvantage 
| in the open markets of the world. 
Tariff reduction is demanded by the laborers, mechanics, and 
| vast army of consumers who wished to be relieved from the high 
| extortionate prices they are compelled to pay for all merchandise. 
| Farmers, merchants, and manufacturers need this reduction to 
| give them a fair chance in the markets of the world. Many Re- 
publicans are uniting with the Democrats in making these de- 
mands. A long adherence to the high rates of this Dingley Act 
means the consummation of industrial slavery in the United 
States. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

But, Mr. Chairman, as distressing as.are the conditions created 
at home by this act, those produced by it abroad affecting our 
trade areequally as deplorableand threatening. As before stated, 
it was sought to avoid retaliatory tariffs from other nations by 
making reciprocity treaties and giving them 20 per cent reduction 
from the Dingley rates. All these treaties failed, and the time 
| for making them has passed. The apprehension that other Gov- 
ernments would respond to the Dingley Act by imposing retalia- 
tory tariffs directly aimed at our importations and commerce has 
been fully realized. Thenations with whom we have our greatest 
trade and commerce have commenced an aggressive commercial 
warfare against us. They on ge in the near future to apply to 
- importations the same high, exclusive rates that we apply to 
theirs. 

The 25th of last December Germany made her response to the 
Dingley Act by passing a new tariff bill, which awaits the im- 
perial decree to become operative. This is expected to be issned 
early next year. The new bill is a protective measure of the most 
radical character, in many respects exceeding the Dingley Act. It 
is especially severe upon the importations from this country. 
The rates of duty imposed upon our importations there are so 
high that the greatest fears are entertained, not only by our busi- 
| ness men but also by our consuls and other diplomatic agents, as 

to our future trade with Germany. Under this new tariff the 
duty on wheat, of which Germany is our second best customer, 
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is increased 115 per cent, being put at 58} cents per bushel. It 
may be interesting for the farmers to know that this new tariff 
increases the duty on their rye over 100 per cent, increases the 
duty on their oats 148 per cent, increases the duty on their corn 
over 213 per cent, increases the duty on their bacon 165 per cent. 

It is difficult to believe that these products can find profitable 
sale in German markets when these increased burdens become 
operative. It may be well for the people of Kentucky and Mis- 
souri to know that it increases the duty on their horses and mules 
over 400 per cent. The cattle men and traders of this country 
may well pause and seriously consider the situation when they 
learn the duty upon cattle and beef is increased over 100 per cent. 
Apples are taken from the free list and a duty of $2 per barrel 
imposed. The great lumber interest of this country will regret 
to see under this new bill lumber taken from the free list and a 
duty imposed. 

The new bill does not permit the milling interest of this country 
to escape. The time was fast approaching when our wheat would 
all have been made into flour in our own mills and exported. 
One of the very best markets for the sale of our flour was Ger- 
many. The new tariff increases the duty on flour 149 per cent, 
placing it at $4.06 per barrel. When this new duty becomes effec- 
tive the sale of cur flour will practically cease in the German 
markets. It may be instructive for New England to see that the 
duty upon shoes is increased over 70 per cent, for the purpose of 
destroying our large and increasing sale of these in Germany. 
An examination of the act will disclose that the duty has been 
increased from 50 to over 100 per cent upon nearly all the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing products exported from the United 
States to Germany. 

The seriousness of this counter attack upon our export trade 
can be realized when we reflect that next to the United Kingdom 
Germany is our best customer inthe world. About 15 per cent of 
our entire foreign exportations are sold toGermany. During the 
fiscal year 1902, Germany purchased $132,000,000 of farm prod- 
ucts alone from the United States. When the new, highly in- 
creased tariff duties upon these become operative this vast and 
profitable market will be imperiled toourfarmers. Its loss must 
and will bring great distress and depression to the agricultural 
interest of this country. When her new prohibitory duties ex- 
clude practically from her markets our manufactured goods the 
merchants and manufacturers of this country will be powerless 
to find elsewhere new markets in which to sell the $30,035,074 of 
manufactured goods sold Germany in 1902. When this immense 
amount of merchandize is piled up at home vainly seeking out- 
lets in foreign markets, the merchants and manufacturers will 
experience the demoralization and depression incident to over- 
production. 

The commercial war thus imprudently precipitated between 
these two countries can not be beneficial to us. We have far 
more to lose by it than to gain. We have always sold Germany 
far more than we have purchased of her. During 1902 we sold 


her $173,148,280 of merchandise and purchased of her only $101,- | 


997 523. 


To jeopardize and possibly destroy this vast trade, profit- 
able to both countries, for the sole benefit of a ffw protected 
trusts and combines, is the supreme of political and commercial 
folly. [Applause.] 

But, sirs, this retaliatory legislation has not been confined to 
Germany. Russia has made a new tariff, which will be put in 
operation before long,and which increases her present rates upon 
our importations over 50 percent. Russia was fast becoming one 


of the most promising and profitable markets in the world for | 


the sale of our manufactured goods. In ten years our annual sale 
of merchandise there has increased from two to ten million dollars. 

Russia is on the eve of a great industrial development, and the 
future markets will be most desirable and valuable. Our oppor- 
tunities there are imperiled by this new tariff, which is aimed 
specially at our importations. 
Europe, Russia has always dealt with us fairly and generously 
until we sought toenforceagainst her small importations of sugar 
the countervailing duty imposed in the Dingley Act, to which she 
retaliated by imposing on many of our products the maximum 
rates of her tariff, and later by her new law. The commercial 
hostility of this generous and valuable friend was caused in order 
to serve the sugar trust, which alone was benefited by the coun- 
tervailing dutyon sugar. If Russia and Germany, asis expected, 
enter into a reciprocity treaty, in which Russia permits German 
manufactured goods to enter her markets at greatly reduced rates, 
and in return Germany permits the importation of Russian agri- 
cultural products at low rates, both the agricultural and manu- 

facturing interests of this country will receive a severe blow, 
which must produce severe results. 

Switzerland has retaliated by enacting a new tariff with higher 
rates, especially upon the food and agricultural products of this 
country. France. the 3ist of last July, retaliated on account of 
our refusal to ratify the reciprocity treaty negotiated with her by 





imposing a much higher duty upon all our importations of live 
pigs, fresh and salted hog meat, lard, and all hog products. She 

ad previously retaliated on us for passing the Dingley Act and 
insisting upon its high rates by imposing on nearly all our impor- 
tations there the maximum rates of her tariff, while our competi- 
tors paid only the minimum rates, making a discrimination against 
our merchandise in her markets of nearly 50 per cent. 

lt is difficult to estimate the great loss which we have and will 
sustain on account of these increased custom duties and great 
discrimination against usin France. They will practically debar 
us from the French markets, the best and richestin Europe. This 
is the commencement of a tariff agitation which will rapidly ex- 
tend to all of Europe. 

In a few years, if we continue onr illiberal policy, we will wit- 
ness the whole of continental Europe combined in commercial 
warfare against us. No one can foretell the extent of the wreck 
and disaster which will befall our foreign commerce when this 
happens. This spirit of retaliation against us has extended to 
South America. Venezucla last year made effective a new tariff 
greatly increasing the duties upon all products coming from the 
United States. Brazil in 1900 retaliated by enacting a new tariff, 
which imposes higher duties. We had obtained a large trade 
Under the new 


| tariff these are taken from the free Kst and a heavy duty imposed. 


The injurious effect of this new tariff upon our trade in Brazil is 
manifest by the fact that our exports there have decreased from 
$12,239,036 in 1899 to $10,391,130 in 1902. This decrease furnishes 
evidence of the disastrous results which must follow our foreign 
commerce when tho other retaliatory tariffs become effective. 
Sirs, as serious as are these attacks upon our foreign commerce, 


| we are confronted with conditions affecting it of more dangerous 


import than even these. Great Britain is in the midst of a po- 
litical agitation, the purpose of which is to reverse her present 


| policy of free trade, meet her commercial competitors with the 





Our earliest and best friend in | 


same weapon, impose a tariff on all goods imported there except 
those coming from such of her colonies as have granted her pref- 
erential rates on custom duties. It is intended by this that the 
United Kingdom shall purchase its food supplies from the colo- 
nies, and in return the colonies shall purchase their manufactured 
goods from the United Kingdom. If this policy once prevails 
and is commenced, it means the ultimate commercial consolida- 
tion of the British Empire, with free trade among themselves and 
a high protective tariff against the rest of the world. If the pref- 
erential rates are given as proposed between the colonies and the 
mother country. it will place us at great disadvantage and will 
result in severe injury to our trade of all kinds with them. The 


; extent of this loss and injury can be realized when we consider 


that of the $1,881.719,401 of merchandise we exported for the fis- 
cal year 1902, $732,822,112 was sold to the United Kingdom and 
her colonies. 

Fifty-five per cent of all the merchandise we export and sell 
abroad is purchased by Great Britain and her colonies. We can 
not ignore the fact that our future prosperity and progress de- 
mand not only that we should continue to hold these markets, but 
that we should extend oursalesinthem. If Great Britain extends 
to her colonies such preferential rates as to induce them to furnish 
her food supplies, where will our farmers find new markets for 
the $230,000.000 of breadstuffs and provisions that she purcha 2d 
of us in 1902? If Britain and her colonies impose in retaliation 
high tariff duties against our manufactured goods and give mutual 
preference among themselves, so as to control their markets, 
where will our manufacturers find new markets to sell the 
$200,810,864 of manufactured goods which Britain and her colo- 
nies purchased of us in 1902? 

In this commercial warfare precipitated between us and Great 
Britain and her colonies we have nothing to gain and everything 
to lose. She and her colonies have always been our best and 
largest customers. Her purchases from us have always largely 
exceeded our purchases from them. In 1902 we sold them $732,- 
000,000 of goods and they sold us only $287,000,000, making a bal- 
ance of $445,000,000 in our favor. To jeopardize and thereby de- 
stroy this vast trade so interwoven with our national prosperity 
in order to give a few trusts and monopolies exclusive control of 
home markets to enable them to extort extravagant prices from 
home consumers is a foo however glittering may be its prom- 
ises, so pernicious and shortsighted that it must end in disgrace 
and disaster. [{Applause.] 

Sirs, Mr. Chamberlain has no substantial following for his 
scheme except as a measure of retaliation. Reasonable conces- 
sions on our part will cause its death. 

That this movement, fraught with so much peril to us, origi- 
nated in retaliation for the Dingley Act can not bedisputed. The 
first colony to give preferential rates to Great Britain was Can- 
ada. For years there had been political divisions in Canada upon 
the tariff, one party advocating a high protective tariff and the 
other a low tariff and liberal trade relations with other nations, 
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Finally, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and those favoring a low tariff 
succeeded and attained political power in Canada. One of the 
chief causes of their success was their advocacy of a reciprocity 
treaty with the United States and the great extension of trade be- 


tween the two countries. To accomplish this a joint high com- 
mission, composed of citizens of Canada and the United States, 
Was appointed to negotiate a treaty permitting a freer inter- 
change of commodities between the twocountries. This commis- 
sion had two sessions—one in Quebec, one in Washington—and 
accomplished nothing. The majority of the members representing 
the United States were extreme protectionists and would make no 
concessions. It became apparent to Canada that so long as the 
Republican party dominated this country negotiations would 
bo fruitless. Recognizing that by the passage of the Dingley Act 
this country was disposed to make no concessions, but was deter- 
mined to put still heavier burdens upon her importations, Canada 
looked elsewhere for the establishment of trade relations. 
appointed and spurned here by those in power, she turned to 
Great Britain. 

The Canadian Parliament in 1897 passed an act giving all mer- 
chandise imported from the United Kingdom and certain colonies 
a reduction of 25 per cent on rates of duty. In 1900 this was 
increased to 33} per cent. Thus, to-day English manufacturers 
and merchants have an advantage of 33; per cent of the Cana- 
dian tariff over the manufacturers and merchants of this country 
in the markets of Canada. The advantages of this preferential 
duty to the United Kingdom is evident. since her exportations of 
merchandise to Canada have increased from $32,979,742 in 1896 to 
$56,000,000 in 1908. Our trade has not yet suffered as much as it 
o:sherwise would on account of this preferential rate, because of 
the present low tariff in Canada. The average tariff on goods 
exported from this country to Canada is 24 per cent. 
average duty collected in this country upon Canadian importa- 
tions is 50 per cent. In other words, our rate of duty is more 
than double that of Canada. It is clearly understood that unless 
we lower our duties or make concessions to her she will increase 
her duties until they equal or exceed ours. 
tae sale of our commodities in Canadian markets will practically 
cease. 

1992 we exported to Canada $111,708,2750f merchandise. She ex- 
ported to usonly $48,787,573. This is another of those commercial 
wars, imprudently precipitated by those in power, from which we 
have notiving to gain and much to lose. 
our best neighbor. 
faiure possibilities are boundless. In no far distant day her mar- 
k +s will be the best in the world outside of the United States. It 


is the most inviting field in the world for the sale of our manu- | 


factured products. These markets naturally belong tous and can 
ouly be taken from us by artificial tariff barriers. To permit this 
would bea piece of stupidity that almost amounts to a crime. 
[Applause.] This country should have met gladly and gener- 
oasly Canada’s offer for closer and freer trade relations. The 
raciprocity treaty of 1854 we had with Canada was very beneficial 
tons, our export trade there increasing in one year from $12,432 597 
to $34,362,188, 


A new treaty drawn on broad and liberal lines would have | 
This country should, at the first 


shown more amazing results. 
opportunity that presents itself, show Canada that it does not ap- 
prove the course of those in power, who spurned her offer, but 
that it favors closer commercial relations with her. The situa- 


tion demands mutual concessions. The success of Chamberlain’s | 
preferential scheme for the British Empire, so portentous of evil | 


to us, is dependent on the concurrence of Canada. Without her 
consent it avsolutely fails. The scheme would never have had 
life, nor the remotest chance of success, but for the narrow and 
short-sighted policy of those who have been in control in this 
country for the last seven years. Those intrusted with power to- 
day should abandon for a while the needs of partisan politics, meet 
the present.emergency before it is too late, accede to Canada’s de- 
sire for a freer mutual interchange of commodities between the 
two countries, and once for all destroy Chamberlaing designs. 
[| Applause. } 

Mr. Chairman, these are not all the troubles that the Dingley 
Act has brought to our foreign commerce. Last March all Brit- 
ish South Africa formed a customs union, imposing heavy duties 
on the importation of goods and giving the United Kingdom 25 
per cent reduction and also to such British colonies as would 
extend to them the same privilege. 

ive absolute control of these markets to Britain and her colonies. 

f the present tariff and preferential rates are not sufficient to 
accomplish this purpose, they will be increased until it is attained. 
In 1902 we sold British South Africa $28,780,106 of merchandise. 
Our exports have rapidly increased there each year. This terri- 
tory, from which we are thus practically excluded, is almost a 
continent in the process of rapid and wonderful development. 


Dis- | 


The | 


When this is done | 


| 


The purpose of this is to | 





| and depression. 


This country is destined in a few years to be a great, rich, thriv- 
ing nation, with immense markets, profitable and desirable. The 
business enterprise of this country will not sustain a policy the 
effects of which is to exclude us from fair participation in all this. 
Sirs, upon whatever quarter of the globe you cast your eyes you 
will see looming up the clouds of commercial warfare marshaling 
for the destruction of our foreign commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, these conditions confronting our foreign com- 
merce demand the most serious consideration and prompt action. 
We have passed the stage of our national existence when our ef- 
forts and enterprise can be confined to home. The time has 
passed when the home markets can consume the products of our 
farm and factory. Whether we will or no, the retention of our 
present wealth, the realization of the future greatness to which 
we aspire, depend upon our securing and holding foreign mar- 
kets. Forty per cent of our agricultural products find sale 
abroad. Lessen or destroy this sale in foreign markets and agri- 
culture in this country will be paralyzed and bankrupt. With 


| agriculture reduced to this deplorable condition, the manufactur- 


ers will suffer equally, for the value of the home market is de- 
pendent upon the wealth and prosperity of the farmer. 

Any appreciable decline in our export of manufactured goods 
would cause an overproduction here, a closing and shutting down 
of mills and factories, resulting in reduction of wages, throwing 
of laborers out of employment, with consequent business distress 
We have passed the time when high protection 
can be made even plausible. Despite the claims of the Repub- 


| lican party to the contrary, the United States is not aninfant, but 


Canada is our nearest and | 
Her present progress is phenomenal, and her | 


| 


| 








| and expect the markets of the world to remain open to us. 
| must recognize that we can not always sell and never purchase. 
The extent of this loss would be great, for during the fiscal year | 


is a young giant who has attained his manhood and safely ven- 
tures forth to make his fortune and share in the wealth of the 
world. The young giant is becoming restive, feeling himself re- 
strained and retarded by the apron strings of protection, with 
which the Republican party hampers him. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. | 

Sir, the United States occupies to-day the foremost rank as an 
exporting nation and must adopt a policy in accordance with that 
position. We must realize that we can not close our markets 
We 


We must perceive that protection is a two-edged sword that cuts 
both ways. We must learn that other nations can exclude our 
commodities as effectually as we can exclude theirs. We must 
not think, like our Republican friends, that the exclusive rates of 
the Dingley Act are a copyright which other nations can not use 
without our consent. [Applause.] To receive liberal treatment 
we must accord liberal treatment. To escape Chinese Walls 
abroad we must demolish Chinese Walls at home. We can not 
declare commercial warfare against other nations and expect to 
receive the tender considerations becoming a state of peace. 

To save our foreign commerce, which is inseparable from our 
national wealth and greatness, and to avert the retaliatory dis- 
criminations and tariffs which are being directed against us, it is 
necessary for us promptly and decisively to reduce the prohibitory 
rates of the Dingley Act and to reverse the exclusive policy therein 
declared. The late President, Mr. McKinley, himself at one time 
an extreme protectionist, recognized that we had passed the period 
of our national life when extreme protection could prevail with- 
out serious detriment. Having administered for four years the 
great office of President, sobered by his grave responsibilities, 
broadened by his larger vision of things, with no ungratified 
ambitions to influence his judgment, foreseeing the perils which 
retaliation must bring to our foreign commerce, in his last and 
most eloquent address at Buffalo he said: 

The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our trade and com- 
merce is the pressing problem. Commercial warsare unprofitable. <A policy 
of good will and friendly trade relations will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity 
treaties are in harmony with the spirit of the times; measures of retaliation 
are not. If perchance some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue 
or to encourage and protect our industries at home, why should they not be 
employed to extend and promote our markets abroad? 

This message from his dying lips produced a profound im- 
pression in the country, and I doubt not that if he had lived we 
would have witnessed material alterations in the Dingley Act, 
either by general reductions or the ratification of reciprocity 
treaties. His death destroyed the last hope of any modification 
of the Dingley Act by and through the Republican party. The 
extreme protectionists are in absolute control of this party. Now 
and then a Republican like Governor Cummins, of Iowa, Mr. 
Bascock of Wisconsin, and others will indulge in tariff-reform 
talk, make feeble sporadic efforts, but party pressure and power 
soon forces them into silence and acqiescence. 

The Dingley bill, which was purposely put 20 per cent too high 
in order to secure reciprocity treaties, has become a fetich of the 
Republican party and it is party sacrilege to touch it. The pres- 
ent Executive speaks of the reciprocity treaties pending as lega- 
cies of his predecessor and in tones which indicate that he thinks 
them burdens instead of benefits. The Republican party endeavors 








perpetrating upon a confiding public. I doubt not when Repub- 


lican leaders meet each other, after talking reciprocity, they ex- 
change, like these did, knowing smiles and winks. I can well 
winks exchanged between 
AYNE] and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL)] after indulging in eloquent 
(Laughter and applause.] For the Repub- 
lican party seriously to maintain that it favors any genuine reci- 

rocity after its rejection of all the reciprocity treaties negotiated 
py its leader, President McKinley, requires a degree of effrontery 
and audacity which I could not have believed the party capable 
of, except a long acquaintance with it had convinced me of its 


imagine the telling smiles and cunni 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 


reciprocity oratory. 


preeminence in this direction. 

The Republican party for the 
stant and persistent policy in reciprocity. To please the people 
it preaches reciprocity on the stump, to satisfy the selfish special 
interests it crucifies reciprocity in the Senate. It has the voice 
of Jacob but the hand of Esau. [Applause.] The Republicans 
- tell us that they will escape the retaliatory and discriminating 
tariffs which have been and will be enacted against us by the ne- 
gotiation of reciprocity treaties. This country will never witness 
a genuine, liberal, reciprocity treaty negotiated and ratified by 
the Republican party. If one was negotiated which was liberal 
and which prevented discrimination inst our commodities in 
foreign markets, yet affected some special interest in this country, 
it would fail of ratification in the Senate if dominated by Repub- 
licans. 

The fate of the French treaty clearly provesthis. France hasa 
maximum and a minimum rateof duty. Nearly all of our expor- 
tations there pay the maximum rate of duty, while our competi- 
tors pay theminimum. Thisamountstoabout 50 percent discrim- 
ination against our trade. The effect of this has been to greatly 
reduce our sale of commodities there. On account of this we 
export to France about half what we do to Germany. This dis- 
crimination is so injurious to our trade that France is the only 
large nation in Europe with which the balance of trade is against 
us, our purchases from her for 1902 exceeding our sales to her 
by over $11,000,000. A treaty was negotiated with France in 
which concessions were made to her on certain commodities from 
the Dingley rates, and in return we were permitted to enter goods 
in her market at the mimimum rates. The ratification of this 
treaty would have given our goods fair and equal opportunities 
in the markets of one of the richest and most prosperous of 
nations. 

With all these manifest advantages, yet because it slightly af- 
fected the knit cotton goods industry of this country, which con- 
trolled by the existing duty 96 per cent of the entire trade of the 
United States, the treaty failed and lies buried in the Senate. the 
silent sepuicher of all reciprocity treaties. This will be the fate 
of all reciprocity treaties negotiated if the Republican party is 
in control. 
out making some concessions and affecting some highly protected 
interests. When any are affected they can rely upon Republican 
aid, regardless of the general public good involved. As Senator 
Vest has well said, the protected interests of this country are 
like a brood of English sparrows, strike one and the whole flock 
will utter a cry of distress and rush together for protection. 
[Applausé. ] 

It is useless to expect a party to aid or encourage foreign com- 
merce and international trade which has e 
dollars to acquire and hold the Philippine Islands, and then, in 
pursuance of its policies, created tariff barriers between this coun- 
try and these islands in order to prohibit the exchange of com- 
modities and the development of mutual trade. It is evident that 
our foreign commerce can expect no aid, no encouragement from 
the continued supremacy of the Republican party. If our foreign 
commerce is saved and further increased, it must be through the 
Democratic party and the domination of its liberal principles of 
trade in the councils of this nation. Sirs, the reign of ew 
and the threatened industrial slavery at home the serious dan- 
gers affecting our commerce abroad—all occasioned by the Ding- 
ley Act—will necessarily force the tariff question to the front in 
American politics, making it a vital and burning issue. 

The Republican party also seeks to control a growing “discon- 
tent against the present excessive tariff by asserting that the 
tariff when modified should be modified by its friends. They in- 
sist that the reduction should be made by the ublican party 

The tariff history of this country for the last t years will 
conclusively prove that there has never been a modification of the 
tariff by the Republican party that it did not result in increased 


Laughter. ] 
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to allay the growing sentiment for tariff reform and reduction 
by pretending it proposes to accomplish this through reciprocity 
treaties. Weare told that when the soothsayersof ancient Rome 
met each other upon the streets they could not refrain from smil- 
ing at each other, thinking of the frauds and delusions each was 














t seven years has had one con- 












It is impossible to negotiate reciprocity treaties with- | 





xpended millions of | 









instead of decreased rates of duty. Every tariff act ee 
the Republican party has increased the rates of duty. In1 
the Republican party obtained power by promises of tariff modi- 
fications. When the power was given them they increased in the 
act of 1888 from 42 to 45 per cent. In 1890 this party again in- 
dulged in tariff modifications and increased the customs duty 
under the McKinley Act to 48 per cent. Again in 1897 the Re- 
publican party indulged in another modification of the tariff and 
passed the present Dingley Act, which imposed duties in excess 
of 50 per cent. 

As before stated, every modification of the tariff from Repub- 
lican sources have been increases, and this party can point to no 
decreases. If the present peer tariff is ever modified by 
the Republican party, it will be a repetition of its constant courses 
for the last thirty years, and the present tariff, instead of bein 
reduced, as is demanded and needed, will be further incre . 
There can be no reduction through the continued political 
supremacy of the Republican party. All hopes for modifications, 
even if moderate, can only come through the success of the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

Sirs, conditions at home and abroad necessarily push the tariff 
question to the front. Republican party expediency may try to 
allay its discussion and to waive its solution pending a Presi- 
dential election, but this will not avail. The forces abroad that 
are marshaling for the destruction of our commerce will not halt 
at our command and wait until we elect a President. [Applause. 

.The time has arrived for the prompt and united action of al 
those who favor tariff reduction, whether by general act or reci- 
procity treaties. The time has come for the waiving of minor 
differences and the close union of all those who desire to rescue 
our immense foreign commerce from the destroying hand of a 
restricted and narrow party. 

The time has come for the political control.in this country of a 
party which believes that trade is something to be desired, not 
destroyed; that foreign commerce is a cause of congratulation, 
| not a crime to be prohibited; and that the products of our farm 
| and factory shall not be piled up and confined at home, but shall 

have fair opportunity for sale in all the markets of the world. 
{[Long-continued applause. } 












Cuban Reciprocity, 
REMARKS 


HON. SERENO E. PAYNE, 


OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, November -20, 1903, 
On the bill (H. R. 1921) to carry into effect a convention between the United 


States and the Republic of Cuba, signed on the llth day of December, in 
the year 1902. 


Mr. PAYNE said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I propose to take advantage of the leave to ex- 
| tend remarks granted by the House to answer some statements 
| which have been made in reference to the testimony of Hon. 
Charles Foster, then Secretary of the Treasury, before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, on the 25th of February, 1893. In- 
| stead of going to the original hearings, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi read from the speech of Mr. Dockery made in the House 
in 1897, and he has this to say: 


But, Mr. Chairman, that is not all of this. Secretary Foster on the hear- 
ing before the committee, when he was before that committee, said: 

‘Now, I want to say to you that these estimates are based upon conditions 
existing prior to the late election.’ 

That is what he said in his testimony—not as an afterthought now—ina 
letter to General GROSVENOR in view of influencing political conduct now, 
Mr. Foster can not be heard now to deny his then statement that the ‘ condi- 
tions existed prior to the election.”” Then later he was cross-examined, and 
in answer to a question as to whether there would be a deficit or not, he says: 
“I should say the next fiscal year would show a deficit.” 

“Mr. TURNER. Can you givean approximate estimate according to all the 


data accessible to you? 

“Mr. Secretary Foster. I will omy say this, that if I was to have the 
suanagement of the Treasury I should insist upon an increase of reyenueto 
the extent of $50,000,000." 

A MEMBER. tare you reading from? 

Mr. Wii.i1Ams of M ippi. Iam reading from a speech in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Record of March 1897, by Mr. Dockery, of Missouri, he having 
placed documents there on tha} day. 


Now, what were the facts as they appeared before that com- 
mittee? The inquiry related to the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1894. The Secretary had submitted a statement in detail showing 
an estimated surplus of $32,860,030.05. 
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Here is the statement: 


Statement of unexpended balances July 1, 1893; appropriations, eka for the fiscal year 1891; showing the estimated condition of the 



















Estimated : 
Estimated ex- | amount to be Estimated 
penditures, | carried to sur- | lan tot June 
fiscal year 1894. | plus fund June | PO). ae 
30, 1804. 


Estimated a 
te a - 

able, fiscal year 
1284. 





1, 1898 (esti- tions, 
mated). aides 1804. 


’ fe 


| Balances July | Estimated ap- 









































Civil establishment .........0<2.0<+-2.<0<----- $12,575, 612.98 | $100,843, 670.50 , 843, 670. 50 $2, 200, 090. 00 $10, 375, 612. 93 
Miiltary establishment -. BA, 448, 611.55 43, 304,191. 72 43, 394, 191.72 1,000, 000.00 | 33, 443, 611. 55 
Naval establishment...-.. 16, 169, 459. 92 25, 088, 498. 21 25, 088, 498. 21 150, 000 16, 019, 459. 92 
Indian service ............ 81, 985, 742. 98 10, 088, 211. 31 10, 083, 211.81 200, 000 81, 785, 742. $8 
ORNS, aa datdibengegseevacscas 2, 407, S52. 92 166, 831, 350. 00 166, 831, 359. 00 1,700, 000 797, 852.92 
Interest on the public debt ......... 771, 203. 92 26, 771, 208: 92 eee 771, 298. 92 
| 498, 443,574.22 | 878, O12, 215. 66 . 878, 012, 215. 66 | 5,250,000 | #93, 198, 574. 22 

POM a thewathth cedncihied dcaccdickitndll Dickow Stellan ine PR chdonbeteckoecas: C6, S00 Mee |... -.........-.-- Re oe 
Total estimated qxpenditures ......... ..csescsecss! coccenagessesoncen 5. 40%, 261, TING | ncncecoeren wasee|nccenanccceesees-- 





REVENUES 
TI olin dill ieee etcteteeanaineetinainamnn baba eiinmainninenesmbeummanasanetmmant wetcinemmmpapremnis pepenthitimewiniemmn $210, 000, 000. 00 
CO a eee eee Oe) a So eat di ostliedsJabdeguaceseneemisetsaswatimsinentnezatecscane caceue 175, 000, 000, 00 
asa ai dacinn eats clinnadtitalaaeietebebacdindniddainthdmatncculs eeuidaabhtbntnssyatiéttinesnadalidsbectaudehencese 20, 000, 000. 00 
405, 000, 000. 00 
al nae 6 alan ee alleen inethinn penne oeemnnnetbetpeaeinpinitipssemnagn ores mmmneneansnee 85, 121, 365. 38 












Total estimated revenues............ acwbnibne bdimehontindwecen o 


eecccese eocevese Siindiblinaltiieladitslatetihdll atid bliie dt laclhincnisichcndiciilinilitinine testa 
Total estimated expenditures 


ctpereccquemusoangpitikthnepenamnawcundte EquaSERews enti dibiilce intial lahat metianieainaninininaienieeaeedaanim Sa 
Cor nin ORR CRIB io 0 dice cctv irigbaddass costes 








semensu quoces decece coccescousnece dnd biabadicdnsedadbididhedhudedeaeétdennrcacéie 32, 860, 030. 05 
To which add cash balance above gold reserve, June 30, 1898. _........... bodtinieeusccuemanciis Fella ia ettbipadcentikabncehsinabinutiinaibdaibideamiamaatieaaigel 20, 992, 377.03 
Making an estimated available balance of.......... pieileeiien ins i a ea 58, 852, 407.08 
From which deduct— 
Redemption of past-due bonds, fractional currency, and national-bank notes ..............-.--+---------------- 7 5,000, 000. 00 
Probable payment on mail-subsidy contracts not embraced in foregoing estimates 1,000, 000. 00 
ttt .  COReen 
ae tieecinarvsn divas Soeweneterctnme amc “Oar, 8, 407-03 
a Includes principal accounts not liable for current expenditures: 
eh hinendi chine Dinan Aiba A adhe reeees dd TEEbANbS Midis gap eendneeeommenencoUcidetGpucagucadeqrcesedyeoescses $22,500,000 
Soldiers’ Home permanent fund . 2,500,000 





a a ocstdhiiut le antiniednanduineheoeevesecestianess 25,000, 000 
bApplicable to the payment of contract liabilities of about that sum, $40,000,000 of which is now estimated for payment in 1894. 


It was while Secretary Foster was being examined upon these | corresponding decrease in the revenues. Berens of te Soaweans Bo one 
estimates that he made the statement quoted in the speech of the ton ee © to measure until business shall again adjust itself to new condi- 
Mississippi. i h aragraph to| 4, ees ‘ : 
— ae PP es ie caliente om | _ Elsewhere in his testimony Secretary Foster explained that the 
Mississippi, misled as he ‘was by the statement in the Recorp of gold in the Treasury at that time was only four millions more 
’ J « » MN 


; ; : ; ieee than the one hundred millions reserve for the redemption fund. 
be =— formerly from Missouri. Of course the italics are He said that he would make that fund at least one hundred and 


a itenail td's ie . o a a twenty-five millions, owing to the additional demand upon it 
Secretary Foster. Now, I wan say to you these estimates are based | growing out of the act of July 14, 1890, which had increased the 
upon conditions existing prior to the late election. What effect the expecta- | 7. 4 -.° . ’ 2 te , 7 
done of the public will pA upon the revenues I do not waaatene to cstena te. liability of the redemption fund from $346,000,000 to about 
For the jirst Sine, tits month pegine to show that effect. The revenues for the | $500,000,000. 

resent mon wt 2@ GAOOUL Wha ey were Last year. ‘ i ¢ ; ; , + rAcarTy > 
The CHAIRMAN. How much below your estimate for this month? b = ee oe oe ow = — - et e fe ul 

Secretary FosTer. I can not say, a8 we did not estimate by months, but I | DOW One hundred millions it was the duty of the Government 

oy for Se reine since the revenues began to increase after the paconge oy ie to — bonds and sell them in the open market at once, in order 
cKinley Act this month shows no increase, ather antici verhapsea fall- | ¢, 20 de ; . . : Tie eee Aled inis- 
ing off in customs, and I made this estimate on the basis of conditions existing poe see rece eo new a z the De pen oan — ~ 
a eee emma rer seer es | Sea tee en cater torres as Taare ane 
undertake to estimate w © falling off in revenues wou e in conse- pe ying this redemption func 
uence of the expectation inthe public mind that revenues were to be decreased. 20 : ; > 4 an 4. 
yasnes er Saginess pubtic would mos poobably buy eo frecly when a oe ee =< ae plac of at - e in the ae 
they anticipated a reduction in duties as they would if there were no such | Of tae Wall street syndicate to get enough gold to protect t 16 
thing in conteas uation. I wanted 2 make y= explanation to you about the fund and without time to sell its bonds in the open market. Thi? 
estimate, an carefully in the report, but people never read statistica si , a] ¢ ; inistration cos ‘ 
Soporte, wad 601 have the opporsunity to ony tt to you gentlemen now, and ws vo hey on the P ss ea ition cost the 
ou can determine it just as well as I can, perhaps better, although I do not | ‘*OvVermment at a later period miltions OF dollars. 
think any mortal man can tell anything about it. It will be seen from Secretary Foster’s estimate that he placed 

Mr. TURNER. Taking into consideration all these conditions which you an- 
ticipate, what in your judgment would be a fair conjecture of the condition 
of the Treasury at the end of the next fiscal year? 

Secretary Foster. I should say the next fiscal yoar would show a deficit. 

Mr. TURNER. Can you give an approximate estimate according to all the 
data accessible to you? 

Secretary Foster. I will only say this, that if I was to have the manage- 
ment % ea Teaeeey I should insist upon an increase of revenue to the ex- 
tent o ,000,000. 

Mr. TURNER. In order to meet those conditions which you anticipate? 

Secretary Fosrer. Not only those conditions, but the gold conditions as 
well, 





the revenue from customs for the year ending June 30, 1894, at 
$210,000,000. In view of the fact that the revenues from this 
source for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, were over $177,- 
000,000, and those for 1893 largely increased so that they actually 
amounted to $203,000,000, the estimate of $210,000,000 was not an 
inflated one. The actual result, owing to the baneful influences of 
a Democratic Administration, owing to the very conditions indi- 
cated by Secretary Foster in his evidence, were less than $132, 
000,000. Here was a deficiency in revenues of $78,000,000. 

In his report Secretary Foster had upon asimilar basis estimated 
the internal revenue at $168,000,000. The actual result shows a 
collection of $21,000,000 less. The falling off from these two 
sources, in the revenues, was more than $99,000,000. The actual 
deficiency for the year, as will be seen by atable which I publish 
below, was about $70,000,000. If the condition existing prior to 
the election had been maintained with a similar growing increase 
in the amount of revenue, the surplus for the year would have 
been $29,000,000 at least, and the McKinley bill would have 
shown a surplus in each of the years in which its operation 
brought money into the Treasury, notwithstanding the grandilo- 

uent assertions of the gentleman from Missouri in his speech on 
this bill. In reply to that speech I desire to print the following 





This shows conclusively that Secretary Foster had in mind the 

robable deficiency growing out of the result of the late election. 
Tater on, at page 73 of the hearings, Secretary Foster quoted an 
extract from his report. 


Isay here in my sper 

The estimated receipts are based upon conditions prevailing prior to the 
late election. Public opinion having decreed a change of policy, particularly 
in the tariff laws, the altered conditions resulting therefrom render it impos- 
sible at the present time to estimate the annual income with any marked de- 
gree of accuracy, and it is impossible to predict the effect that such proposed 
radical cha: would have upon the future revenues of the Government. 
Under all of the circumstances it would be inappropriate for me to make an 
estimate other than as already stated, but it is not out of place to remark 


that the business community having a full knowl of the vo mea tariff 
reduction, the inevitable result will be a falling of in importa ons and a 
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table, taken from page 3584 of the Monthly Summary of Com- 
merce and Finance, published by the Bureau of Statistics: 


Twelve 
ena 


months) i Excess of— 
ng June Receipts. 
3 


Expenditures 


Receipts. |Expenditures. 


Serene — 


B54, 937, 


$345, 023, 330.58 
883, 477, 954. 49 
867,525, 279. 83 
356, - 238. 29 

79, 446. 
3%, Tra 159. 
443, 338, 582. 8 
665, 072) 179. 85 
487,712, 791.71 
509, 967,853.15 
471, 190, 857.64 
506, 272, 073. 11 


784, 24 
, 628.78 | 


), 25 


S31 | 


$9,914, 454.00 
2) 341, 673.00 
$89, 803; 281.00 
42, 805, 223.00 
25, 208, 246. 00 
18, 052, 254. 00 


79, 527,060.18 
77, 717, 984. 38 
91, 287,376.00 
52,615, 452.76 


Wilson ) bil 1 went into effect on the 2 8th d lay of August, 1894, 
mtinued in effect until the 27th day of July, 1897. It will 
on that the deficiencies under this act were $42,800,000 in 
5,000,000 in 1896, and $18,000,000 in 1897. The gentleman 
uri says there would not have been any deficiency un- 
bill had not the Supreme Court declared the income. tax, 
ich it was burdened, unconstitutional. The provision 
tax was 2 per cent on the excess of any income over 
The amount which this tax would yield has been va- 
estimated from ten to fifteen millions of dollars. It is 
lt to see how it would ever reach either sum, especially un- 
baneful influences of the other portions of the Wilson bill, 
which destroyed ind ustries 3 and wiped out incomes throughout 
I ugth and breadth of the land. But at either figure it falls 
‘t of the deficiency of revenue for each year of the existence 


101% 


1 Misso 


| 


of thislaw. The deficiency was smaller the closing year, because 
from the election in November the country knew that a Repub- 
lican tariff bill would be enacted, and many duties would be 
higher than they were under the Wilson law. This fact operated 
to increase importations and to increase the revenues. Then came 
the Dingley bill, in effect since July 27,1897. The deficiencies 
for the first two years are accounted for from the fact of the 
Spanish-American war. There would have been a deficiency for 
the third year from this same source had not the war-revenue bill 
aided in adding revenues to the country. But there never has 
been a year from the existence of the law that the Dingley pill 
has failed to supply ample revenues for the actual expenses of the 
Government on a peace basis. I repeat the statement which the 
gentleman from Missonri criticises: ‘‘ Under the Wilson bill we 
had fallen behind in the revenue es the object of a Re ‘publican 
bill always is to produce revenue as well as protec tion,’’ and I 
will add to it that we have always succe eded most signally in ac- 
complishing that purpose. 

It is hardly worth while to call attention to the remarks 
gentleman from Missouri on my admission that a tariff on sugar, 
with the small amount of sugar we are producing in this coun- 
try, is a revenue tariff and that rage consumer pays it. No intel- 
ligent man has ever contended otherwise. W hat we > do contend 
is that where a protective tariff is placed upon an ar icle which 
we can produce here and the industry is established : at com- 
petition comes in between domestic maz mufactur 8, th t competi- 
tion brings about a reduction of the price. If « out side rs would 
then still compete with our home manufacture? 1ey are com- 
pelled to pay the tariff in order to get into our markets. 

My object in adding these remarks was, however, to place ir 
the Recorp the testimony of Mr. Foster and the { facts in regard 
to our revenues under these various bills, 
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